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THE AUTHOR’S PROGRESS. 
[With acknowledgments to the recently 
published Vera Historia of an anonymous 
writer. | 
YoutnruL Anantas, gifted 
As few cheesemongers can be, 
Eyes of envy often lifted 
To the literary tree ; 
For when in the glass he squinted, 
Very palpably it hinted 
Genius on his brow was printed, 
Genius with a big, big G. 
So he longed to leave the Stiltons 
And to soar with soully Mittons— 
Mittons who were such as he. 


Avantas, all ambition 

From the counter up to rise, 
Entered for a competition, 

Frenzy rolling in his eyes. 

0! the pathos of his story! 
It created a furore, 
For he wrote it con amore, 

And of course it won the prize ; 
E’en the judges had to borrow 
Handkerchiefs to dry their sorrow, 

Handkerchiefs of extra size. 





Searcely had the tale been printed, 
Twenty minutes—nothing more— 
When a nimble JaccErs sprinted 
Swift to Anantas’ door. 
In his hand a note. What said it ? 
“Story much admired. Just read it. 
‘Would you be prepared to edit 
Times to-morrow?” Off he tore, 
And that night you might have found 
him 
With a dozen subs around him, 
Subs that by their chieftain swore. 


Ananias laboured nightly 
For a year and toiled away, 
Writing leaders grave and sprightly, 
Solemn, witty, wise and gay. 
Then he thought: ‘‘ Enough I’ve wasted 
Of my talents ; time I hasted 
To Pieria and tasted 
Of the fountains there that play. 
I will write an epic one day ; 
Let me see, I’m free next Sunday : 
Sunday is a blessed day.” 


On the day of publication 
Ananis woke to find 

He was hailed with acclamation 
As a mighty master-mind. 

If the publishers could show him 

Fame and fortune in a poem, 

Fleet Street should no longer know him, 
Nor the weary nightly grind. 

He would be a man of letters, 

Free from all such cramping fetters : 
Fetters kill the soul they bind. 


In his busy study seated, 

Now he toiled the long day through, 
Once a week a play completed, 

Once a week a novel too. 
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Ca-W.- SEwxeA « ° — 


A CASE OF ‘ MOTOR A TAX IS!” 


She. “I want Papa To BUY ME A Motor, BUr HE SAYS HE CAN’T AFFORD IT, IT’S TOO 
EXPENSIVE. You VE HAD A Motor For SOME TIME, Mr. BopGELEY, AND YOU DIDN’T FIND IT RAN INTO 
MUCH, DID Yop ?” 

He (who has had several accidents). “ WELL, YoU SEE, THE Motor cost £1200, AND AS WE 
MANAGED TO KILL OR MAIM ALL SORTS OF PIGS, COWS, AND CHICKENS, BESIDES KNOCKING DOWN PALINGS 
AND PLOUGHING UP SOME SIDE-PATHS, AND AS I Hap To PAY £1800 DAMAGES, YOU SEE,-JT DID RUN 
INTO A LOT BEFORE I HAD DONE WiTH IT!” 








As the cheques came trooping gaily, 
Thick as snow-flakes in the air ; 
Till, possessed of more than plenty, 
He retired at three-and-twenty 

To a dolce far niente 

And a mansion in Mayfair. 
This the story told sans bias 
By the truthful Awantas, 
| ANANIAS, millionaire. 


In his intervals of leisure 
Others’ merits he would measure, 
And for recreative pleasure 
Scores of books he would review. 
Thus at dinner ’twixt the courses 
He ’d employ his mental forces— 
Forces which were matched by | 
few. 





Daily grew his balance, daily 


Grew his list of stock and share, Grounp Reyts.—Earthquakes. 
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THE SUN-CHILD. 
(Continued.) 


Now the manner in which the Sun-child had got down 
here was something of a mystery. He had slid on the opal 
banisters many and many a time before, and nothing had 
ever happened to him, or, indeed, to any of his little 
brothers and sisters. On this particular morning, however, 
they had all gone out into the meadows and left him alone. 
He walked up to the top of the stairs (those are the crystal 
stairs 1 told you about) and turned on the broad landing 
and looked down, and he saw most wonderful sights that 
he could not remember ever having seen before. Glowing 
balls of fire were rushing and circling through the blue 
like great birds with outstretched golden wings, and far 
down he thought he saw a beautiful country of green 
valleys and silent, magnificent mountains and cool streams 
sparkling and rippling on their way. These streams were 
fringed with trees, and no tree was like his brother tree, 
though they were all leafy and beautiful. And the walls of 
the palace in which he dwelt had faded away (otherwise, of 
course, he couldn't have seen all this) and the crystal stairs 
with their opal banisters seemed to stretch down and 
down and down, till they were lost in a pale violet haze. 
And something—he never knew what it was, so he couldn't 
explain—seemed to be pulling at his heart, pulling ever so 
gently, but never letting go, and strange sad _ beautiful 
music came up in wafts and thrilled right through him, so 
that he didn’t quite know whether he ought to smile or to 
sigh. 

Now the Sun-child was, as I have said, a very brave and 
sturdy little fellow, and he didn’t feel a bit afraid when he 
saw these sights and heard the music. On the contrary he 
said to himself, “‘I’m glad I didn’t go into the meadows 
this morning, for, if I had, I shouldn’t have seen all this, 
and, oh, what fun it'll be to slide right down the banisters 
into the haze. And then, of course, I’ll roll up the stairs 
again as I always do, and I'll tell the others all about it.” 
So he clambered up and got astride of the banisters, and 
away he went. He hadn’t slid very far—about to the place 
where the stairs usually ended—when he saw his dear 
Sun-mother standing a little way off and stretching out her 
arms towards him. Her white gauzy dress was torn and 
her diamond belt had fallen off, and her breast was panting, 
for she had been running fast, and her fair hair had come 
undone and was streaming to her feet. Her eyes were filled 
with tears, and as he passed she cried, ‘‘ My little boy, my 
darling little boy, you mustn’t leave me. I can’t bear to 
part with you. Oh stay with me, stay with me.” But he 
smiled at her—he couldn’t wave his hands, for he was 
holding on with them—and slid on, and he saw her no 
more. But her cry kept ringing in his ears, and he never 
forgot it. Afterwards in the quiet nights when the wind had 
died down and all the leaves were still and the sad moon 
made pale shadows on the grass, and the stars were blinking 
warily in the black beyond, he would wake sometimes and 
hear it again, and he wondered why he had not answered, 
but only smiled and passed on. It would have been kinder, 
he thought, to have said something. 

Well, he slid for a long time, and the violet haze that he 
had seen from above never seemed to come to him. If he 
had slid into it he must have known, for the colour was 
beautiful. And the music had ceased, and the gentle hand 
suddenly stopped pulling at his heart, and then, before he 
realised what had happened, he slid no more, for the 
banisters came to an end, and he dropped off and lay quite 
still for a moment where he had fallen. And when he got 
up and looked about him he was in a strange place, and, 
though he tilted up his curly little head and gazed as hard 
as he could, he could see nothing of the opal banisters and 





the crystal stairs. They had vanished away, and not even 
a trail of light was left to show where they had been. And, 
of course, the palace was gone too, and the Sun meadows 
with the Sun-horses grazing peacefully in them, and all the 
things that had made him a happy little boy up there in 
the kind and shining country that he knew so well. 

(To be continued.) 








THE HOLIDAY TASK. 


[Dedicated, with profound sympathy, to any Member of Parliament 
with an open mind on fiscal questions. | 
Let others take their pastime by mountain, stream and moor, 
Imbibe from saline waters their swift stomachic cure, 
Perambulate tle meadows knee-deep in morning dew, 
With hearts at peace with Nature—but this is not for you. 


In vain you'll sniff the zephyr with wide receptive nose, 
Or take on cool verandahs a soporific pose, 

In vain with draughts of ozone invite a dreamless rest, 
For still the same old incubus will couch upon your chest. 


You may repair to Margate and sport with spade and pail, 
Erecting sandy castles—but that will not avail ; 

A prey to Import-problems your brain will itch to know 
Whether the ebb, in volume, is equal to the flow. 


For one erotic moment you ’ll smile upon the Muse 

Of minstrels emulating the Ethiop’s dusky hues, 

Then gravely question CHAMBERLAIN’s retaliative tone, 
Since here in native output the country holds her own. 


And when at wayside hostels your hungry organs ache 
Over the foreign article, a 50 h.p. steak, 

This fiseal crux will further derange your ravaged jaw :— 
Ought we to tax material when obviously raw ? 


Or should you sweep the ocean aboard a bounding barque 

The voice of fiscal bogeys will haunt you after dark :-— 

What of our Island commerce? Where would our F'ree 
Trade be 


If some preposterous Serpent should swallow up the sea? 


Will golf provide the anodyne? I answer, Not at all! 

Your eye will be forever meandering off the ball ; 

For still the jealous bunkers that guard the home-made 
greens 

Will symbolise Protection by artificial means. 


And if you seek your solace for summer lying dead, 

And turn your mind to shooting a pheasant in the head, 

This thought will blind your vision and leave your arm 
unnerved :— 

Would Conpen, were he present, approve of game preserved? 


And when with each diversion your questive moods increase, 

And you resort, despairing, to pure domestic peace, 

And crave, to soothe your spirit, communion with the mild, 

The touching fiscal innocence that breathes from wife and 
child— 

Yes, when, as fathers ought to, you share some nursery meal, 

One doubt, too rude to silence, will make your senses reel :— 

Can England stem the crisis, or must she cease to be, 

With threepence on her Manhood’s bread, and threepence off 
its Tea? O.S. 





Tue Daily Telegraph stated that King Epwarv’s visit to 
the Austrian Court was to be on “‘all fours” with his recent 
visits to Portugal and Italy. We know His Masesty spares 
himself nothing in his efforts to take his kingly duties 
seriously ; but would not this literal carrying out of the 
traditions of the British Lion be too severe a strain ? 
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Norice. 






































HIS FIRST BOOK. 
(At a Provincial Race Meeting.) 


“ Look were, I’ve TAKEN TeN To One aGainst Bivgciass, AND I’vE GIVEN TWELVE To ONE AGaAINsT mM! 


Wuat po I stand To win?” 
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OUR “ONLY” COLUMN. 
(With acknowledgments to ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.”’) 
Mr. C. B. Fry. 

Mr. C. B. Fry is the only journalist 
who has ever had an average of 80 in 
first-class cricket. 

Prince RaANJITSINHII. 

Prince Rayurtsixust is the only Sikh 

who was ever born in Sussex. 
Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN is the only 
Cabinet Minister whose father wears an 
eyeglass. 

Tue Marquis or ANGLESEY. 

The Marquis of ANGLEsEY is the only 
Peer qualified to play Paula in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

Pore Pius THe Tent. 

Pope Pivs te Tentn is the only living 
Pope who has not asked advice of the 
author of The Eternal City. 

WittiaAM SHAKSPEARE. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE is the only Eng- 


lish Poet about whom Miss Marte 
CoreLLt knows more than Mr. Sipney 
LEE. 


Mapame Hemserr. 

Madame Tutrése Humpert is the only 
person who knows whether her banker’s 
name is Carant or CATAUI. 

Mr. Hootey. 


Mr. Hootey is the only Financier who 
does not appreciate England’s Darunc. 


Fart Bravcuamp. 

Earl Beaucnamp is the only Peer who 
is in danger of being asked whether his 
products are really worth a guinea a 
box. 

Mr. N. Z. Graves. 

Mr. N. Z. Graves, the Philadelphian, 
is the only cricketer who has the right 
to put the initials N. Z. before his 
name. 

THe Duke or DevonsHire. 

The Duke of Devoysuire is the only 
Peer who fell asleep over Wee Mae- 
Greegor. 

Mr. W. W. Astor. 

Mr. W. W. Astor is the only American 
millionaire on speaking terms with ANNE 
BoLeyy. 

Dr. CLiFForp. 

Dr. Ciirrorp is the only Nonconformist 
divine who sleeps with a Mauser pistol 
under his pillow. 


Mr. A. C. Macraren, 

Mr. A.C. Mactaren is the only English 
cricketer who puts amour propre before 
the advancement of his country’s pres- 
lige. 

Mr. Swinpurne. 

Mr. Swinsurye is the only English 

poet who bathes. 
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“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED.” 


(An Appreciation.) 








She. “'Tuey Don’T SEEM HAPPY TOGETHER. HE ONCE TOLD ME THAT HIS WIFE WAS THE 


LIGHT 

















OF HIS LIFE.” 
He. ‘“‘ AH—BUT THE LIGHT WAS ALWAYS GOING oUT.” 
She (catching the idea). “‘ AND LEAVING HIM ENTIRELY IN THE DARK.” 
— > were The Longer Kind. There will be two 
LITERARY NOTES. lof them in all. 
Ir is rumoured that Miss Marie , 
CorELLI’s new novel is to be called| A well-known lady novelist has been 


Concerning Andrew Carnegie. We | telling an interviewer how she writes 
understand that the book is practically | her books. “I let the characters work 
a defence of the Public Library system. |!t out themselves,” she says. ‘* When 

ae |] sit down to write, I have no idea what 
the story is going to be about.” With 
her readers, it appears, the same symp- 
toms occur on rising, and are retrospec- 
tive in their character. 


No definite date has yet been fixed 
for the publication of Mr. Henry James's 
new volume of short stories, to be called 
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CONSEQUENCES. 
(A Cricket Sketch.) 
Tue last man took guard carefully, as 
if he proposed to stay at the wickets 


for ever. He seratched the turf with a 
hail, looked carefully round him to take 
note of the position of the fieldsmen, 
and settled his cap over his eyes. The 
howler, who had been bowling well 
all through the innings, despatched him 
first ball, and he retired, trying to look 
as if that was what he meant to do all 
along. 

The bowler strolled over to where the 
Philosopher and I were sitting. The 
Philosopher had made his customary 
duck’s-egg, and seemed to me to be 


taking rather a jaundiced view of 
things. 
“Eight for forty-one,” said the 


bowler cheerfully. “* Not bad. What?” 

“You were on the spot,”’ I assented. 

The Philosopher eyed him thought- 
fully. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you re 
glad about it?” he said. 

“Why not? I don’t get eight for 
forty-one every day.”’ 

“That,” said the Philosopher, “is a 
mitigating circumstance, I allow, but it 
does not alter the fact that you ’’ve done 
it on this occasion. Man, how can you 
sit there gloating over it in that ghoulish 
manner ?”’ 

“Here, I say,”’ protested the bowler. 

‘‘Even now,’’ continued the Philo- 
sopher, warming to his subject, “ you 
don’t seem to realise what you have 
done. Can't you see what blank, hope- 
less misery you have sown broadcast 
this afternoon? Not that I mind per- 
sonally. I have trained myself to bear 
this type of trial. But what of the 
other seven? What, indeed! Take 
the case of SwitH. Let us examine it. 
You got Smita leg before wicket when 
he had made three. What happens? 
Surra goes home a changed man. He 
came on to this field to-day buoyant, 
hopeful, bubbling over with optimism 
and faith in his fellow-man. He will 
go back soured, full of dark suspicions, 
and burning with a sense of his wrongs. 
What’s that you say? His leg was 


right in front? What does that 
matter? Do you think that he believes 
that? No one believes in the justice 


of an adverse leg before wicket decision. 
Davin would have doubted Jonaruan if 
he had given him out |.b.w. Sire 
will go home brooding. He will quarrel 
with his wife, send his children to bed 
early, possibly to the accompaniment of 
smacks. He will bore all his friends 
for the next week by telling them that 
the ball broke a yard, and that he hit 
it and it didn’t strike him on the leg at 
all but on the chest, and all the other 





Thus, you see, in the case of SmitH you 
will have broken up a happy home, and 
caused him to be shunned for days, 
perhaps for weeks, by friends formerly 
true to him. Now, how do you feel 
with regard to that eight for forty- 
one?” 
‘Oh, come,”’ said the bowler uneasily. 
“Oakum?” said the Philosopher. 
Possibly so. Very possibly. But not 
in the case of Surra. That enters rather 
into the future of Joyes. Oakum- 
picking will—or I shall be surprised-— 
take up a great deal of his time in the 
near future. You know what Joyes is. 
Passionate, hot-headed, prone to violent 
anger if thwarted. And you got him 
caught at the wicket. Now Jones—I 
know, though he has not confided in me 
is absolutely certain that he did not 
hit that ball. He had made twelve 
when he was given out. Consequently 
he feels that he had just got set, and 
would have made a century if he had 
gone on. And that will so embitter 
Joxes’s mind that he will go out to- 
night to a music-hall to try and forget. 
There he will take too much to drink. 
His head is weak, though he is head- 
strong. Subsequently he will assault a 
policeman, and go to prison for a fort- 
night without the option of a fine. 
Jones, my friend, has a white-haired 
mother. The disgrace will send that 
white-haired mother into a_ decline. 
She will die while Jowes is still serving 
his sentence. He, on coming out of 
prison, will go completely to the bad, 
commit a sensational burglary, and get 
fourteen years’ penal servitude. Now 
how do you feel with regard to that 
eight for forty-one ?”’ 

The bowler writhed. 

‘*Tn the case of Rosrnson,”’ continued 
the Philosopher, “financial ruin will be 
the result. Rosrsoy, as you are doubt- 
less aware, is a rising author of more 
than average ability. You bowled him 
first ball. What happens? Rosrnson 
goes home full of that fatal yorker. He 
finds waiting for him on his table a 
letter from the editor of a popular 
weekly, asking for an article by return 
of post on ‘ Marquises I have met.’ It 
is the opportunity he has longed for for 
months. Let him succeed in this, and 
regular and lucrative work will fall to 
him. But his mind is so full of that 
yorker, full of aching remorse 
that he tried to pull it instead of 
smothering it, so full of vain yearnings 
for another opportunity, that ‘ Marquises 
I have met’ remains unwritten. The 
editor, not receiving the MS., writes 
informing him that all is over between 
them, and gives the regular and lucra- 
tive work to Ropinson’s rival, Browy. 
Ropixson goes from bad to worse, and 
dies in the workhouse. We now proceed 
to the case of Simpson. Srpsox—-—”’ 


“ 


SO 





But the bowler had heard enough. 
With the wail of a lost spirit, he fled. 

Next day the following advertisement 
appeared in the papers :— 

“To pe Sorp.-—Bat, pads, and other 
cricket apparatus. As good as new. 
Splendid bargain. The property of a 
cricketer who is about to collect Picture 
Postcards.” 

The name attached to the advertise- 
ment was the bowler’s. 





THE PURSUIT OF BEAUTY. 
I saw an aged, aged man 
One morning near the Row, 
Who sat, dejected and forlorn, 
Till it was time to go. 
It made me quite depressed and bad 
To see a man so wholly sad— 
I went and told him so. 


I asked him why he sat and stared 
At all the passers-by, 
And why on ladies young and fair 
He turned his watery eye. 
He looked at me without a word, 
And then—it really was absurd— 
The man began to cry. 


But when his rugged sobs were 
stayed— 
It made my heart rejoice— 
He said that of the young and fair 
He sought to make a choice. 
He was an artist, it appeared— 
I might have guessed it by his beard, 
Or by his gurgling voice. 


His aim in life was to procure 
A model, fit to paint 
As “ Beauty on a Pedestal,” 
Or “ Figure of a Saint.” 
But every woman seemed to be 
As crooked as a willow tree— 
His metaphors were quaint. 


“And have you not observed,” he 
asked, 
“That all the girls you meet 
Have either ‘ Hockey elbows’ or 
Ungainly ‘ Cycling feet ?’ 
Their backs are bent, their faces red, 
From ‘Cricket stoop,’ or ‘ Football 
head.’ ”’ 
He spoke to me with heat. 


“ But have you never found,” I said, 
‘**Some girl without a fault ? 
Are all the women in the world 
Misshapen, lame, or halt ?”’ 
He gazed at me with eyes aglow, 
And, though the tears had ceased to flow, 
His beard was fringed with salt. 


“There was a day, I mind it well, 
A lady passed me by 
In whose physique 
glance 
No blemish could desery. 
I followed her at headlong pace, 
But when I saw her, face to face, 
She had the ‘ Billiard eye!’” 


my searching 





things usual in such contingencies. 
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For some time past a discussion has 
been raging in one of our halfpenny 
papers as to which is the nicer sex. 
Last week the matter was summed up 
in a leader, and the glad tidings were 
published that ‘‘On the whole, there 
is no cause for either sex to hate the 
other.” This has brought a sense of 
relief to the entire civilised world. 


Those who are on the look-out for 
seasonable reading may like to know 
that Lloyd’s Weekly News has started 
a column with the cheery heading 
“Holiday Accidents.” 

A contemporary follows up an article 
on ‘“‘Sun Bonnets for Horses” with 
one on ‘‘ Cowes Hats.” 

It seems that the Trish in New York 
object to the new practice of giving 
Irish names to the ugliest animals in 
the Zoo, and we now learn that their 
indignation is shared by the poor dumb 
brutes themselves. 





In an accident to a circus train in 
Michigan four elephants did good work 
in righting overturned cars. They did 
it on the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Fifty Turks have been killed by a 
Bulgarian band. This is more than the 
worst German band has ever done. 





THE PRIZE SHOT IN ACTION. 

“Au! here’s an enemy at last coming 
over the ridge to the right front. Wish 
he’d turned up sooner; light not any- 
thing like so good as it was an hour ago, 
4° ‘ 4 
Still, may as well have a try at him. 
About eleven hundred yards I should 
fancy—must be quite three feet of left 
wind at this distance. Bother! | 
haven’t painted my white line.” 

(Produces miniature box of water- 
colours from haversack and proceeds to 
paint line.) 

“ Hullo—he’s come a good bit nearer ! 
Must alter sight to 950.” 

(Adjusts backsight with vernier.) 

“H’m!—not sure if I shouldn’t do 
better with a white spot on foresight.” 

(Paints spot.) 

“Confound him !—where’s he got to 
now? Why, he’s down among the 
rocks! Must alter sight to 800—now 
where on earth have I put my vernier ?”’ 

(Finds vernier and alters sight.) 

Be Hang the fellow, why can’t he keep 
still! He’s got to within 600, and 
coming for me, I do believe. Better not 
allow so much windage at this range. 








Think I'll put in another line.”’ 
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OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF. 








(Paints fresh line and readjusts sight.) 

‘Now where are my orthoptics? I’m 
sure I had them half an hour ago.” 

(Turns out pockets and _haversack, 
hunts in surrounding scrub, and at 
length finds orthoptics in lining of hat.) 

“Hul-lo! 
here!” 

(Hastily lowers leaf of backsight, and 
takes a snap shot, forgetting that he 
has not yet loaded. Enemy, who is 
unarmed, rushes in, knocks P.S. on the 
head with a stone, and collars rifle and 
ammunition.) 


Why the beggar’s close 





QUOD ERIT DEMONSTRANDUM. 

[Another Hyde Park Demonstration has been 
held, this time to protest against the decision 
of the House of Lords in setting aside the 
claim of “Viscount Histon” to the Poulett 
peerage. | 

Tue passing over of Mr. Epwarp 
Tuompson for the vacant post of shop- 
walker in the establishment of Messrs. 
Hosea anp Amos has caused very general 
surprise. Mr. Tnompson has long been 
doing very valuable work among ladies 
of title as salesman, and it was uni- 
versally expected that he would receive 
promotion. He has, we learn, given 
his consent for the holding of a demon- 
stration in Trafalgar Square to protest 
against the methods of the capitalists 
who employ him. Several of the staff 
will speak, and the opinion of the 
nation will be sought on the system 
of importing shopwalkers from other 
establishments, thus making it almost 





impossible for a salesman to rise from 
the ranks to the highest positions. 
Lovers of abstract justice are expected 
to attend in great numbers the demon- 
stration to be held in Regent’s Park 
against the decision of the Guardians 
of Poddleton-on-Slosh in the matter of 
the vacant almshouse. The claims of 
the unsuccessful candidate, Mrs. Ropi- 
son (who received 7 votes as against 
Mrs. Brown’s 13), will be set before the 
fair-minded public, and it is quite 
possible that the Guardians of Poddle- 
ton-on-Slosh may find it expedient to 
have a fresh ballot, in which case it 
will be well for them to remember that 
the eyes of the Empire are upon them. 
The Queen’s Hall is certain to be 
crowded on the occasion of the Cale- 
donian demonstration. The meeting, 
which has been summoned in conse- 
quence of a book published some time 
ago which has just been discovered to 
be an unspeakably bad joke, will be 
addressed by Mr. DuGaLp Staturerrer, 
who will base his appeal to the Anglo- 
Saxon race on two grounds: (1) that 
Burys was a Scot, (2) that a man is a 
man for all that. Interest will be added 
by the fact that there will be several 
lady-speakers, and it is anticipated that 
the vexed question of the identity of 
woman may be settled in an amendment. 





‘‘ Anime dimidium mee.”’ 
A PARSEE YOUTH intending to visit 
Cashmere wants with him any European 
or Parsee Gentleman who can go in halves 
with him.—Addvt. “ Times of India.” 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 
Wueve’er I take my PHYLLis out 

For moonlight walks, I like to stroll ; 
It gives me—TI am rather stout 

More chance of laying bare my soul. 
My tender pleading, I reflect, 

Is robbed of all the charm that ’s in it 
If my remarks are rudely checked 
By gasps and puffing every minute. 


Yet nothing less is now my fate ; 

Each night we wander to and fro: 
Our normal pace has been of late 

A good six miles an hour or so. 
Sadly the moments flit away : 

No rays of joy my burdens lighten ; 
My Puytuts, I regret to say, 

Is training for a walk to Brighton. 


When I let fall a gentle hint 
That I’m no devotee of pace, 
She answers, ‘‘ Now, suppose we sprint ? 
I must get fit before the race. 
Unless | exercise my limbs 
I feel my chances wane, diminish ; 
And I should die if that Miss Sis 
Arrived before me at the finish.”’ 


So off we go. No more her ears 
May I enchant with honeyed phrase ; 
No more I win her smiles and tears, 
As once I could—in happier days. 
We don’t fall out ; we’ve had no tiff ; 
My passion glows without cessation ; 
But still, I’d love her better if 
She’d choose some calmer recreation. 





A NEW TERROR. 


l* Automobile Perambulators are now being 
in Paris. A small seat is fixed at the 
back for the nurse, who controls the motor.” 
Daily Paper.) 


used 


Great Centra Porice Court. 

Rosert Extesmere Sirs, a clean- 
shaven youth, aged one year and three 
months, was brought before Mr. PLovau- 
DEN, charged with driving a motor 
perambulator to the common danger, 
and with violently assaulting the police. 

The prisoner, who had apparently no 
visible means of support, was carried 
into court by his chauffeuse. He was 
understood to plead “ Guilty,” though 
it was difficult to understand what he 
said, owing to an unfortunate impedi- 
ment in his speech. 

Police Constable ‘O3X stated that he 
was on duty in Edgware Road when he 
saw the prisoner, in the momentary 
absence of the chauffeuse (who had 
descended to do up a boot-lace) deliber- 
ately start the mechanism. The machine 
darted ferward at a terrific pace, scatter- 
ing a sparrow and two dogs in all 
directions. A serious accident was only 
averted by the presence of mind of a 
bystander, who pulled the lever just in 
time. He (the constable) asked prisoner 
his name, Prisoner then made hideous 





faces at him, said “Goo-goo, ga-ga,” 
and used other expressions that he 
would not care to repeat. He next 
made a grab at his whistle and tried to 
pull his moustache. 

The constable then went on to say 
that on the way to the station prisoner 
laughed and waved a rattle, and alto- 
gether behaved in the most childish 
way, making light of the whole affair. 

At this point prisoner became very 
excited and expressed his desire, as far 


as could be made out, to see the 
internal arrangements of the magis- 


trate’s gold chronometer, calling out 
“Dada” and “ Tick-tick.” 

Mr. Ploughden. It’s a wise child that 
knows its own father. (Laughter, which 
there was no attempt to suppress.) 

Ultimately the prisoner was remand ed 
in order that inquiries might be made 
into the state of his mind. Bail was 
allowed, and prisoner was removed by 
the chauffeuse, gesticulating wildly and 
using language which it is impossible 
to render in print. 





A MOVING SCENE. 

Bracssy wrote pressing invitation to 
spend Saturday to Monday at his new 
house in the country—threw dress-suit 
into kit-bag and started. 

Arrived Market Mudboro’, Bracspy 
met me at station. 

‘Delighted you ’ve come, old boy,’ 
he exclaims. (Awfully genial fellow, 
Bracspsy.) ‘‘Of course you mustn’t 
expect too much—we are hardly settled 
in yet—no pictures hung—no carriage, 
at present—by the way, you don’t mind 
walking up to the house? it’s not two 
miles.” 

Hate walking-—-especially carrying 


’ 


bag—no sign of cab or porter any- 
where. 


Waded through slush and stepped 
persistently into puddles for certainly 
three—not two—miles, and then came 
to house. Furniture still being delivered 
at front door, and straw, bass sheeting, 
&e., lying about on garden path. 
Bracspy waves hand airily and says, 
“We shall have this all right next 
week.” 

Rather reversing order of things to 
receive guest in advance of furniture, I 
thought. 

Mrs. Bracssy discovered in act of 
nailing her fingers to the wall as she 
endeavours to hang picture. Deposit 
my bag on floor and spring to her 
assistance. Mrs. Bracssy so pleased 
that she keeps me hard at work 
hanging pictures for next two hours 
before remembering to give me tea. 
Quite exhausted by time I have dressed 
for dinner (in room with one chair and 
no carpet.) Struggle down to dinner at 
eight, falling over rolled up carpet en 





route. At half-past, Mrs. Bracspy comes 
in and says, “Sorry dinner is a little 
late, but we expect these contretemps 
until things settle down.”’ 

I, personally, do not. 

At two minutes to nine, dinner an- 
nounced by butler with black smudge 
over left eye, acquired in assisting cook 
to clean flue whilst dinner cooking. 

Soup smoked, fish spoiled, mutton 
raw, chicken apparently armour-plated. 
Then Bracssy administers what is to 
me—though strictly modest drinker- 
the coup de gréce. 

‘I suppose I really ought to apolo- 
gise, my dear boy, for the wine not 
having arrived in time; however, we 
have the run of the children’s nice 
refreshing beverages. Now, what ‘ll 
you have? Ginger beer, orangeade, 
lemonade—ah! I have it! Some ginger 
ale! Ginger ale’s the very thing for 
you. Cooper’”’ (to Butler), ‘*‘ Mr. Pappy 
will drink ginger ale—bring him up 
three bottles.” 


Next morning’s train bore me far, far 
away from ‘“‘the new house.” But | 
shall get even with Bracspy. I have 
sent him tickets for an amateur concert 
where I sing! 





THE FORCE OF ETIQUETTE. 

[Man is a great respecter of persons and a 
devout lover of ceremony. . . . If it were not 
for the uplifting and restraining influence of 
etiquette, those of us who did not turn criminal 
from inclination would probably do so from 
despair.”’] 


. 


Pause, gentle Sir, and think of it! 
If it were not for strict convention, 
With fiendish glee you would commit 
Crimes much too horrible to mention; 
Conversely, men of flawless mould 
With brutal hands would maim and 
hurt you ;- 
"Tis etiquette alone can hold 
Man’s feet upon the path of virtue! 


If that restraining force were lost, 
You ’d view, with savage approba- 
tion, 
Of bores a mighty holocaust, 
Of prigs an utter decimation ; 
And like those ‘“‘ dragons of the prime ” 
You ’d start your homicidal gambols ; 
The drawing-room would reek with 
crime, 
The salon soon become a shambles ! 


Henceforth let scorn forsake your brow, 
Nor treat as superficial graces 
The vacant laugh, the lavish bow, 
The dinner-table’s commonplaces ; 
They ’re burdensome at times, perhaps, 
But bear them meekly, like a martyr; 
Just think! Without them you would 
lapse 
Into a Hottentot or Tartar ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Jonun Coreman’s Reminiscences of Charles Reade 
(TREHERNE), and incidentally of Jonn Co.eman himself, are 
generally interesting and occasionally amusing. ‘‘Je vois 
Ulysse dans cette affaire,” but, on the whole, Ulysse has 
practised self-effacement with no little success. But why 
doth the Baron lug in the hero of the Odyssey who was so 
masterful at the long-bow, since the veracity of this memoir 
is as unquestionable as is its writer's admiration for the 
clever gentleman who was Oxford scholar and fellow (for a 
while), then both novelist and dramatist rolled into one. 


To anyone who in sultry autumn weather wants to enjoy the 
luxury of feeling his flesh creep, my Baronite recommends 
The Baptist Ring (Mernven). It is a novel of the good old- 
fashioned type of melodrama. Among his dramatis persone, 
Mr. WeatHersy CuEsNeY musters twin brothers who, parted 
at birth by the space of “‘ an hour,” as the author is particular 
in stating, are in the matter of virtue and vice separated by 
an age. There is the irascible father appropriately killed in 
a railway smash. Before his removal he disinherits the 
elder son, endowing the wicked younger with all his estate. 
There is a gloomy gamekeeper with a pretty daughter whom 
the younger brother betrays, and says it was the elder. 
There is hidden treasure the secret of which is concealed in 
a ring bequeathed to the elder brother, which nearly leads 
to his murder at the instance of the younger who hankers 
after it. But the gloomy gamekeeper also wants the ring. 
So he batters the owner on the head with an oar, flings him 
into the reservoir, whence he is rescued by the betrayed 
daughter, the gamekeeper himself finding a watery grave. 
As for the younger brother, he is buried alive in the tomb 
where he surreptitiously sought the hidden treasure. From 
these hints the gentle reader will gather what is in store 
for him. Disclosure of the place where the treasure is hidden 
is cleverly conceived. 


The Triumph of Jill (Joux Lona), by F. E. Youna, is a 
simple story charmingly told. From the first page to the 
last the characters, unheroic and perfectly natural, bear the 
light burden of the plot, and the interest in all they say and 
do is well sustained throughout without any appeal to 
sensationalism, or, indeed, without any startlingly original 
departure from an old road in this department of fiction. 








My Nautical Retainer writes: Mr. Macitwarne stands 
almost alone among writers who enjoy at once an intimate 
knowledge of Australian life and the gift of presenting it 
in literary form. In Fate the Fiddler he showed his capa- 
bility for sustained narrative, and now his new volume, 
The Undersong (Constastk), establishes his claim to recog- 
nition in the equally difficult art of the short story. His 
feeling for colour and atmosphere is intense, and so vividly 
conveyed as to leave one almost physically parched by 
the drought he pictures, and in turn refreshed by the 
rains. Perhaps at times he misses the strength of sheer 
simplicity ; but in these days of slipshod work one gladly 
welcomes style, even if a little conscious and elaborate. 
Mr. Maci.waixe knows the art of embroidering realism with 
imagination. That his imagination will not serve him 
apart from close acquaintance with detail is seen in the 
two stories whose scenes lie far from Australia, and their 
treatment equally remote from the regions of experience and 
probability. His greatest successes are won in “ Jasper 
lownshend’s Piccaninny” and ‘The Twilight Reef,” this 
last a tale of adventure in which he proves himself, like 
Louis Stevenson, possessed of that rare gift, the power of 
producing the effect of romance without any feminine 
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A “CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR.” 


” 


Governess. “ Now, JUST ONE MORE Suptraction Sum—- 

Dolly. “On, Miss Crawrorp, I pon’r Fink MUMMIE WOULD LET ME 
DO ANY MORE OF THOSE SuMS, ’CAUSE IN THEM YOU BORROW ‘EN AND PAY 
BACK ONLY ONE, AND THAT’S CHEATING!” 








element. I commend the book very sincerely, whether for 
light reading or fora serious study of types and environment. 


The Baron heartily welcomes Highways and Byways, by 
Inauis ALLEN, most appropriately published by a ‘* Con- 
STABLE,” without whose guardianship it would be no easy 
task for most of us to venture into these out-of-the-way 
corners of a St. Giles-ish sort of quartier. The author's 
knowledge of the slums is, as was Mr. Sam Weller’s of the 
City of London, ‘extensive and peculiar.” A considerable 
number of his admiring readers must take his word (not 
Mr. Weller’s but Mr. AttEN’s—another Pickwickian name, 
by the way) for the correct conveyance of the low language 
—the very low dutch, of the courts—and for the gutter-al 
sounds that he reproduces in these clever sketches, allowing 
always for the process of filtration through which the con- 
versation has to pass in order to render it fit for ears polite. 
We may take it that the scenes he depicts are absolutely 
true to the life, and the Baron is happy to know that there 
is still plenty more in similar strain to come from the same 
hand. Tue Baron pe Boox-Worws. 








Through Darkest Africa in a Train de Luxe. 
ScenE—Platform of suburban station. Small erowd looking 
out for the Kina Epwarp’s Special, due to pass through 
on its way to Port Victoria. 
City Man. What’s it all about ? 
Porter (with knowing wink). Dook o’ Lancaster going 
through directly, Sir. 
City Man. Never heard of anybody with that name! 
Porter. Well, ’e calls ’imself the Dook o’ Lancaster, but 
it’s reelly the Kixe travelling in congo. 
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COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 








THE STRAW HAT AND ITS USES. 








POST-CARD NOTES. 

[Limited editions of 1000 sets of six cards 
each are now issued at five shillings nett.] 

Caypipates for the new Geographical 
Tripos at Cambridge will be expected 
to show proficiency in identifying 
picture post-cards of various places, 
and landscapes. Travelling 
Students will have to forward to the 
Board of Studies complete sets of post- 
eard views of all the countries they 
visit. 

It is no longer customary for callers 
to leave visiting cards. Post-cards 
embellished with portraits of yourself 
or your family are distributed instead. 
Cards of humorous design, however, 
must be used with caution, unless they 
are intended as P.P.C. for good. 

A large extension of premises is about 
to be made at the British Museum. The 
new building, as well as the old, will 
be entirely given over to the storage 
and display of picture post-cards. The 
previous collections of books, &c., have 
been sold en bloe to Mr. Ptrerpont 
Morcan, thereby defraying a part of the 


scenes 





immense cost of the new national trea- | 
sures. 

Sets of the more valuable cards may 
now be bought on the Times Instal- 
ment System. You pay five shillings 
down and a guinea a month subse- 
quently. As a training in concentra- 
tion of the mind the Times Post-card 
Competition may be expected to prove 
of immediate use to every competitor. | 
The same amount of mental force that 
the average man dissipates in a thou- 
sand idle thoughts will, if directed to! 
one purpose at a time, accomplish a’ 
great task. The habit of fixing the 
mind upon one subject to the exclusion 
of all others cannot be formed in a day, 
any more than bodily strength can he 
gained without continued effort, but it | 
is a habit the force of which can be 
increased to a surprising degree by 
even so simple a course of exercise as 
that which this Competition affords. It 
is true that the Competition is a form | 
of recreation, and that no sort of amuse- 
ment can be as stern a discipline for 
the mind as an enforced task, but if 
a pastime can be made to yield even a 


slight service of this kind it possesses 
a double recommendation. 

A post-card Who’s Who will shortly 
be published, containing only those 
celebrities whose portraits have been 
thus immortalised. Such persons will 
be entitled to affix P.W.W. to their 
names, this distinction ranking next 
after the Order of Merit. 

The next General Election will be 
conducted entirely by post-cards. Every- 
one will send a political specimen to 
everybody else. The revenue will thus 
be so vastly augmented that there will 
be no Fiscal Question left to solve. To 
this happy consummation the Cobweb 
Cartoons, the Little Loaflets, the Starva- 
tion Squibs, the Famine Fancies, and 
other alluring and alliterative sets, are 
expected largely to contribute. Candi- 
dates’ addresses are to be printed on 
one side only of the cards, thus ensuring 
desirable brevity, if not wit. 





UNPLEASANTLY SwuGcestive Names OF 
“Cure” Piaces asroap.—Bad Gastein. 
Which must be worse than the first day’s 
sniff at Bad-Eggs-la-Chapelle. 
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“WHEN CONSTABULARY DUTY ’S TO BE DONE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, Aug. 10. 
—Shadow of Prorogation hovers low 
over House; it is indeed so dark that 
with hand pointing to three o'clock of 
a summer afternoon the gas is flaring 
through the glass roof. This, however, 
is not the shadow of Prorogation alluded 
to; merely one of those thunderstorms 
that mark the humour of our summer- 
time. For the first time in memory is 
seen the lightning darting under the 
illuminated ceiling, momentarily dulling 
its blaze. The rain beats in torrents 
on the windows; the thunder rattles 
ominously round Victoria Tower. On 
the Bench, for the time in sole charge 
of Ministerial business, sits Don Jose. 
By and by is going to say something 
about Cyprus, that famous place of arms 
bequeathed to the Empire by the dead- 


and-gone Dizzy. Since Macbeth met 
the witches in an unnamed “open 


place,” there has been no such thunder 
and lightning. But then, as Sark says, 
never before has a Session closed by 
passing a measure like the Sugar 
Bounties Bill, to open out on a recess 
devoted to campaign against Free Trade. 

Don José, who has long lost the tan 
of South Africa, sits pale and highly 


wrought, whilst Arperr Rowur and 
Pierpornt prattle about Cyprus. In a 


diadem starred with brilliants repre- 
senting forty Colonies, poor Dizzy’s 
place of arms is a very small thing. 
The Sugar Bounties are something like, 
being estimated by trembling economists 
to cost the country relinquishment of 





“ Prattling about Cyprus.” 
(Sir Alb-rt R-Il-t. 








Batrour’s Cnoice 


Chauffeur Joe and his Racing-Motor. 
(Speed unlimited.) 
seven millions a year, hitherto con- 
tributed (to serve his private ends) by 
the foreigner. Cyprus costs the Empire 
mere trifle of thirty thousand a year. 
Don José had almost forgotten Cyprus. 
But the scanty audience learn from 
Ro.it’s personal testimony that Cyprus 
has abundant reason never to forget 
Don Jost. Before South Africa, lean 
kine among Colonial cares, swallowed 
all the rest, Don José took the island in 
hand, dealing with it very much as, 
when he was Mayor of Birmingham, he 
managed that thriving city. 

Blessed is the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where there was 
but one. ‘Thrice blessed the man who 
takes a congeries of slums, pulls down 
the reeking nestsof disease and wretched- 
ness, plans broad thoroughfares, builds 
rows of stately shops, and, instead of 
thereby saddling the town with debt, 
endows it with a perpetual revenue in 
reduction of rates. 

Thus the Mayor of Birmingham thirty 
years ago; thus the [Colonial Secretary 
in Cyprus when he first entered office. 
Under the pressure of other matters 
Don José has forgotten the island set 
in the Mediterranean Sea that saw the 
birth of Venus and is now under the 
rule of Mr. Cuampertain. He listened 
with keen interest to ALpert Ro..it’s 
narrative of his tour, what time the 
lightning flashed and the thunder rolled, 
signalling the close of a memorable 
Session. 

Business done.—Heaps. Meet early 
and sit late, dashing through work 
dawdled with whilst the Session was 
still young. 

Tuesday.—Horace Piunkett’s knight- 
hood gazetted to-night. Among many 
tactful, gracious things done by His 
Majesty during his visit to Ireland, this 
recognition of modest merit strikes the 
widest chord of approbation. We are 
all rejoicing in new dawn of prosperity 
in Ireland, accompanying the rising of 


FoR THE Ho .ipays. 

The safer, if more old-fashioned, Devonshire 

Bath Chair. 

the Land Bill sun. Years before in- 
fluences that led to that happy consum- 
mation were at work Horace PLUNKETY 
was. The secret of success of GrorGE 
Wynpnam’s Bill is, first, the conciliation 
of Landowner and Tenant, next their 
co-operation. Fifteen years ago Horace 
PiuNKETT discovered this great truth, 
and, in a small way limited by personal 
exertions, he began the crusade. 

After six years’ hard labour it had 
prospered to the extent of making 
possible the founding of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, a 
birth preceded by a conference in 
Dublin much on the lines of that pre- 
sided over by Lord Deuyraven that laid 
the foundation of the Bill this year. 
Only an Irishman above suspicion of 
an axe to grind could have gathered on 
a single platform, working for a common 
end, landlord and tenant, Nationalist 
and Orangeman, priest and parson. In 
Ireland it is hard even for honest men 
to rise above such suspicion. Horace 
PLuNKETtr succeeded, and whilst _poli- 
ticians wrangled, he, obscurely labour- 
ing, brought increased prosperity to 
remote, long time hopeless, districts of 
Ireland. 

A very perfect knight before the 
Sovereign’s sword-blade touched his 
shoulder, it is nevertheless pleasant to 
greet Royal recognition of sterling merit. 

Business done.—Lords’ Amendments 
to Irish Land Bill disposed of. 

Wednesday night.— Amid a daily 
diminishing muster Mr. CAtpwet is 
still with us, busier than ever. For 
others the charm of moorland or loch; 
for Mr. CaLpwett the deathless pleasure 
of looking after men and things gene- 
rally at Westminster. 

“T don’t shoot,’’ he said ; “‘and as for 
the Loven, my friend the Member for 
Islington is enough for me.” 

This is perhaps the first time Mr. 
CALDWELL ever attempted a joke. Cer- 
tainly there is no earlier record. A 
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“ Bid me discoorse, an’ [’ll discoorse 
Until the Judgment Da-a-ay.” 


Mr. C-ldw-ll obliges at a Glasgow “ Sing-song.” 
poor thing, it may be said, but it’s his 
own. Its emission is accurate indication 
of an exceptionally enjoyable Session. 
It is true he has lived to hear Contncsny 
Disrartt publicly allude to him as ‘‘a 
dummy seated on the Treasury Bench.” 
He sadly admits that the ancient orders 
of the House impose restrictions on the 
volubility of the Member in charge of 
private Bills. Instead of enlarging 
upon the merits of each, as Mr. CaLpwetL 
would be pleased to do, his action is 
confined to dumbly raising his hat in 
signal of moving a second reading. 

In other relations of his Parliamentary 
life —as was shown the other day when 
he triumphantly defeated effort to pass 
Marine Insurance Bill—Mr. CaLpwe.. 
may not with accuracy be described as 
adummy. But vituperation knows not 
nice distinction. Mr. CaLpwett. comforts 
himself with the recollection that 
Conrnesry Disrakit’s illustrious uncle in 
his time applied more stinging and 
equally inappropriate epithets to a 
statesman whom, in the family circle in 
Glasgow, its head is thought closely to 
resemble—to wit, Sir Rosert Peet. 

Whilst other Members kept in by the 


Whips sit physically wearied, their 
countenances darkened by look of 
unutterable boredom, Mr. CaLpweLi 


moves about with added briskness, the 
voluminous tails of his frock - coat 
quivering with new delight as he 
bustles round. He has killed the 
Musical Copyright Bill in which 
Disrakit, the Very Younger, was warmly 
interested. Hence the unscrupulous 
attack upon his alleged incapacity for 
speechmaking. 








What Mr. Carpwett had to do with 
the Musical Copyright Bill is a matter 
as obscure as Hecuba’s relation to him 
or his to Hecuba. It is whispered 
that in the recess the Member for Mid 
Lanarkshire accustomed to take 
prominent part in what south of the 
Tweed are known as Free-and-easies, 
and that he resents interference with 
his freedom of selection of pieces 
suitable to his voice and style. Why 
should he pay the extravagant price 
demanded by music-sellers when on a 
Saturday night in Sauchiehall Street he 
can buy off a stall the same song for 
twopence? However that be, what is 
certain is that, in spite of strong pres- 
sure and personal influence of various 
kinds, Mr. CALDWELL stood firm, and the 
Musical Copyright Bill is drummed out. 

Business done.— Appropriation Bill 
read second time. 

Friday.—Parliament prorogued. 


is 





THE BEST JUDGES. 

[Of a certain novel it is written in the adver- 
tisements :—‘‘In the Publisher’s opinion Mr. 
Buiank will, with this book, attain to the high 
rank predicted for him by the principal critics 
of ‘——’ and ‘ ” The New Work deals 
with questions of Imperial Policy, which are 
at present uppermost in the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon races, and may even embody 
suggestions that will prove contributory to the 
solution.”’] 

Tue Publisher of The Tragedy of a 
Sewage Farm, although not of a 
sanguine disposition, is convinced that 
in this novel Mr. Conpy Scruss has sur- 
passed not only himself but Dickens, 
THackeray, and Jane Austex. The 
attention of the East Ham Borough 
Council is particularly drawn to Chapter 
XXI., where the question of sanitation 
is wonderfully worked out. It is not 
often that Mr. Pouguer, the publisher, 
indulges in criticism, but he cannot 
resist the temptation in connection 
with the powerful romance which he 
has just been privileged to issue. That 
Mr. Scruss here touches high-water 
mark he is more than confident. All 
Anglo-Saxons should read the book, for 
it treats of men and women who speak 
their language and share their ideals. 

There is but one feeling in the office 
of Messrs. Dopper anp Tuynne, the 
Publishers, at No. 85, Paternoster Alley, 
and that is one of supreme satisfaction 
that Mrs. Fusscat’s new novel, Lord 
Hugh’s Hallucination, is so extra- 
ordinarily good. Many novels have 
been issued from this address and have 
thrown the firm, from principals to 
packers, into a state of rapture, but 
never has the emotion been so acute or 
so genuine as in the present case. Here 
is genius indeed. It is Maupassanr 
writing with the pen of Srevenson. No 
Passive Resister in doubt as to a suitable 





weapon with which to fell an uncom- 
promising auctioneer should miss the 
opening chapter. 

Messrs. Boopte anp Cuump beg to 
announce that in the opinion of all 
their travellers, both town and country, 
The Chimneypot, the new novel by Mr. 
Curistie Heatn, which they have just 
issued, is a superb work of art, absorb- 
ing to the last degree, and wittier than 
Miss Fowrer. How people can bring 
themselves to read anything else they 
cannot imagine. The chapters dealing 
with the shellac industry may possibly 
be found to contain the solution of the 
fiscal problem which is at present 
agitating the mind of the nation. 

Good wine needs no bush, but that 
is no reason why Messrs. Guppy should 
be debarred from expressing their 
deliberate conviction that they have 
never brought out a nobler or more 
high-toned romance than The Ordeal of 
aGrand Duke. The chapter describing 
the hero’s sufferings from hay fever 
cannot be read with dry eyes. 





“PLUS CA CHANGE——” 


[Of course croquet is no longer quite the 
game of the sandy-whiskered curate and panier- 
skirted maiden of the ’seventies.”—T'he World. ] 


PuYL.is, in these latter days 

Croquet is once more the craze. 

Not the game you wondered at, 
Practised by the expert curate, 

Who through roomy hoops would pat 
Balls at such a slow (if sure) rate, 

Till at length the game was done, 

I had lost—the curate won. 


No! those leisured days are past— 
Even croquet now is fast ; 
Now the massive mallets smite, 
And the balls fly ever quicker ; 
Time brings changes with its flight, 
And the curate now is vicar, 
On whose lawn with courteous hand 
You, the gracious hostess, stand. 


Yet, as thus I watch the game, 

Many things seem just the same ; 

As your daughter there I view, 
While in reverie I wander, 

I could swear that it was you, 
Flirting with the curate yonder ; 
Yes, the world may change and will- 

But it has its curates still. 





A RECENT cricket report says, ‘‘ Though 
a heavy thunderstorm raged through the 
early hours of the morning, the wicket 
was in no way affected.” The Wicket 
had strong nerves. How did the Bat 
like it! But of course the Bat must 
have retired to roost before daylight, 
and was not in the least disturbed. 
Fortunately No Ball was given on that 
night. 
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EVIDENCE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Guest. “ Wy DO YoU BELIEVE IN Seconp Sicnt, Masor?” 


Major Darby (in an impressive whisper). ‘“‘ Because I FELL IN LOVE AT FIRST sicat!” 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XXIV.—A Famuty Tier. 
Tue last bus from the West End has 
just arrived and discharged its two sole 
passengers, a nondescript man from the 


top, and a belated chorus girl from 
inside. The comely woman with the 


baby, who has been walking up and 
down for the past ten minutes, kisses 
the conductor, exchanges her infant 
burden for his square tin box, and 
hastens homewards at his side. The 
empty bus departs round the corner, 
and I am left alone outside the District 
Station for the policeman on 
duty and a solitary cabman by the 
kerb, who, with one wary eye still on 
me, has lapsed into fatigued conversa- 
tion with the keeper of the coffee-stall 
opposite. 

eS 


save 


he is remarking, ‘‘T call it 
fair “ot.” 

It certainly is hot. Returning a 
hearty thanks under my breath to the 
paternal Government that has saved me 
from the disgrace of paying for alcohol 
after midnight, I stroll across to the 
coffee-stall and test the quality of an 
unintoxicating fluid which, I 
understand from a placard hanging at 
the back of the stall, is admitted by all 
to be the best. I only hope I may 
never taste the worst. 

From this debauch I am aroused by 
the. sound of hurried footsteps on the 
pavement. I turn and that the 
policeman has left his post and is 
marching off up the road, while a bare- 
headed woman, half running, half 
walking, precedes him by a few yards 
in a state of breathless volubility. 

Confidently leaving my unfinished 
beverage on the counter of the stall 
let him take it who dares!) I make my 
way after them. The excessive volubility 
of the lady’s utterances, together with a 
somewhat bold use of syntax, make their 
sense rather difficult to follow, but I am 
able to gather that Father is half a-killing 
of him coming back from the “‘ Aaron 
he does without no money 
and getting into bad company on the 
top-floor front all because he’s joined a 
Slate Club with blood a-gushing from 
him and there ‘ll be murder done same 
ind still worse than happened 0’ 
Thursday after the party if the police- 
man doesn’t come quick. 

The policeman makes no comment, 
hut treads stolidly on without quicken- 
ing his pace. A little further he is 
joined by another constable, to whom 
in his turn the lady, still panting on 
ahead, addresses a repetition of her con- 
fidences. From him she obtains if 
possible still less attention. He ad- 
dresses a dissyllabic query to his col- 
league. 

“Assault Pope’s Alley,” returns the 


gaseous 


see 


Ounds’”’ as 





other impassively (a lesson to me, 
this, in condensation), and the pair 
plod on together in silence. Sud- 
denly the woman turns to the right, 
and we follow under a low archway 
into a short narrow court flanked on 
either side by a mere ribbon of pave- 


ment, and terminating in a grimy 
blank wall. One solitary lamp-post 


that almost leans against the house 
at the further end lights the scene ; 
nearly every door and window are 
open, and an expectant garrulous 
crowd of both sexes in various stages 
of undress, several of the men with 
bare feet, stand about among the 


vegetable and other refuse that 
strews the road. The heat here is 


oppressive—almost a tangible thing. 

Still following the woman, the two 
policemen march on towards the end 
ofthe court. At the same moment there 
issues from the door of the corner house 
by the lamp-post a man clad in corduroy 
trousers and a_ night-shirt, his face 
decorated by what to-morrow will be, 
I should say, two of the most gorgeous 
black eyes in England, Scotland, and 
even Ireland. There is a brief con- 
ference in the doorway ; then the police- 
men enter the house, followed by the 
woman, the man remaining outside 
under the lamp-post, where a_ little 
interrogative group quickly assembles. 

Feeling some natural curicsity as to 
whether the man under the lamp-post 
is the same that got into bad company 
on the top-floor front, or the eccentric 
party who joined a Slate Club with 
blood a-gushing from him, I venture 
to seek enlightenment on the situation 
from my neighbour, a young man of 
unattractive countenance, who is non- 
chalantly raking with a dirty bare toe 
among the little heap of garbage in the 
gutter, now and again passing a bored 
remark, after some preliminary expec- 
toration, to an equally unattractive 
companion. He glances towards me 
coldly. 

“Only a bit of a rar, guv’nor,” he 
replies, with a distance of manner and 
a formal abstinence from expectoration 
which are obviously meant as a snub 
for my impertinence. 

I have more success, however, with 
a lady of the shape of a seltzogene 
machine standing in the doorway of 
the house behind me, from whom I 
learn that the man with the black eyes 
is the husband of the lady wot fetched 
the coppers, and has just had another 
crool ‘idin’ from his father-in-law, in 
return for keeping that gentleman and 
his daughter in the lapperluckshery. 

I gather in further conversation that 
this state of affairs has been regularly 
recurrent during the past six months, 
and that if she (the seltzogene machine) 
was ‘im (the black-eyed husband) she 








—> “Sydney Wendrey 


MIXED BATHING. 

A Stupy is Brack anp Wuite. 
wouldn’t never have married into a 
family of vulgar people like them there, 
with the father a-drinking himself to 
glory, and the daughter no better than 
she should be. But then there ain’t no 
accounting for tastes. 

While I] am assuring her what a lesson 
this will be to me in my choice of a 
father-in-law, there is a noise inside the 
corner house like shooting coals, accom- 
panied by the sound of loud feminine 
cries. The little group by the lamp- 
post scatters, and the next moment the 
two policemen appear in the doorway 
holding by either arm a white-haired 
old man of Herculean build, half-dressed 
in a short-sleeved vest and trousers girt 
up by a formidable-looking belt. He 
gazes with hostility at the man beneath 
the lamp-post. 

“Yes,” he observes, “I gave y’ a 

good ’idin’ ter-night, an’ I’ll give 
vy another ev'ry night.—Orl right” 
(this to the policemen), ‘‘’oo yer shovin’ 
of?” 

At the same time a female figure has 
run out of the house and thrown herself 
on her husband. 

“Oh, forgive ’im once more!” she is 
erving. “Look ‘ow good ’e’s bin since 
Wensday !” 

The husband seems embarrassed. 

“4 good ‘idin’ ter-night,” re- 
peats the old man truculently over his 
shoulder, “an’ I'll Ere! chuck 
that shovin’, carn’t yer!” 

The policemen are intimating without 
any superfluous ceremony their im- 
patience of further dialogue. The 
prisoner begins to struggle violently, 
whereupon his daughter turns swiftly 
on his guardians. 

“Shime!” she cries shrilly. ‘ Two 
of yer to an ole man! = Oh, yer 
cowardly ’ahnds!”’ 

The policemen pay her no more notice 
than they did outside in the main road. 
Moreover, their attention is fully 





claimed by the old man, who has 
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managed to throw himself on the ground, and is kicking 
upwards with appalling vigour. 

“That’s it!” screams his daughter. “’It a man when 
’e’s down! An ole man, too! Oh, yer...! Teo! Tr-Ep!” 
(this to her husband) “are you goin’ ter stand by an’ allow 
it? Call yerself a man? Oh, yer contemptuous cur, you!” 

The husband, mechanically stroking one of his injured 
eves, seems more embarrassed than ever. One of the 
policemen has blown his whistle (the daughter’s scorn and 
indignation rise to a climax), and meanwhile the pair, very 
red in the face, and one without his helmet, are having a 
very lively time of it. I notice that the sympathies of the 
crowd are with the prisoner, more, as it seems to me, as a 
matter of general principle than from any feelings of per- 
sonal affection. My bored neighbour of the bare toes has 
summoned up quite an interest in life, and even so far 
forgets himself in the excitement of the moment as to 
condescend to demand of me, “’Oo sez old Cray don’t 
know ’ow to kick a copper?” 

I readily join with him in clearing the prisoner of so 
foul a calumny. 

It is not long before two more policemen arrive. Even 
now it is only with difficulty that the old man is mastered. 
I notice, as he recovers his helmet, that one of the police- 
men has an eye that should be a proxime accessit to-morrow 
to that of the prisoner’s son-in-law. The daughter sud- 
denly ceases her abuse and becomes pleading. 

“Let ‘im go now,” she entreats of the latter constable. 
“°F won't do no more ’arm ter-night.”’ 

The constable, with a remark that I do not catch, brushes 
her out of the way, and the quartette march the prisoner 
ungently off towards the archway. The lady, finding en- 
treaties of no avail, relapses once more into loud revilings. 
My seltzogenic friend is clucking her tongue against her teeth. 

“'T-t-t-t-t. Nice people!” she observes. “I don’t know 
what Pope’s Alley is comin’ to, I don’t reely.”’ 

The policemen and their charge disappear through the 
archway. The majority of the crowd still linger among the 
vegetable refuse, dwelling reminiscently on the details of 
the scene. Turning, I make my way out of the oppressive 
atmosphere towards the main road. Behind me, at the 
other end of the court, I can hear the voice of the dutiful 
daughter calling to her husband, who has retired indoors, to 
accompany her to the police station and go bail. 





SCOTCH BRANDY. 

[In a prosecution under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, at the 
instance of the Lanark County authorities, against a Glasgow firm of 
purveyors, for selling adulterated brandy, some useful information was 
recently obtained. Commercial witnesses contended that, no matter 
what the origin of spirit was—whether grapes, grain, rotten figs, 
potatoes, or black ants—brandy it was, if called brandy and if it 
resembled brandy in taste, colour and smell. ] 

(With apologies to W. 8. Gilbert.) 
Ir you want a receipt for the liquor called brandy, 
Known to the world as “ Imported from France,” 
Take some potatoes—or anything handy— 
The very first thing that encounters your glance : 
Figs decomposing (O, sweet putrefaction ! 
Devised for the cheap distillation of wine !) ; 
Ants or cockroaches, disabled in action, 
Or wasting away in a rapid decline ; 
Maize that is damaged and meant for manuring, 
Rye with the dry-rot, and unfit for food, 
Fish that is tainted, and useless for curing, 
Sawdust a handful, a foot of charred wood ; 
Squeeze from these elements all that is squeezable 
(The process is easy, simple and feasible), 
And the wash you produce, if in colour and smell 
It resembles pure brandy, is ready to—sell. , 








A NORFOLK BROAD HINT. 


T'weed (retired tailor). “ Anp so, Sir, YoU ARE LEAVING THE Broaps 
TO-MORROW FOR THE GROUSE SHOOTING? Er—micut I BEG THE FAVOUR OF 
A Good REcIPE FOR COOKING GROUSE? ” 

Squire. “ Certainly, TWEED, I WILL SEND ONE ROUND DIRECTLY I GET 
HOME.” 

Tweed. “ PLEASE DON’? TROUBLE, SiR, TILL YOU REACH SCOTLAND, AND 
IF YOU SHOULD HAVE A FEW Patrerns—anew, I MEAN a GroUSE—HANDY, 
WOULD YOU KINDLY SQUEEZE IT IN WITH THE REeEcIPE JUST, Sik, AS A 
SaMPLE?” 











AYEZ PITIE DU PAUVRE CHAUFFEUR! 

Mosstru,—je suis fransais. Jusqua praisent jai gagné 
pas malle dargen comm chauffeur en angleter. je vais 
ordinnairment a cent kileaumétre leur, et je nais_ tué 
personn excepté des Animaus, un tas de chien de poulais de 
por et de Baites comm sa. Cest vrai que jai blessé 3 viyai 
fems 2 Homms 9 ou 10 ptis enfans et 30 ou 35 cheveaus, 
mais cest tou. 

é ben! vos compattriotes sont enragé de teufteufs et 
spendant vous ne voulé plus d’automobiles ché vous. — sacré 
nom dun chien cest Abbominable! Savez vous que je ne vai 
jamais au pa? pas maime doucemen. Mon automobile va 
toujours a une vitesse Vertiggineuze. cest le mo, et cest 
un grand mo. Vertiggineuze. Les patrons le dgsire toujour. 
Done si vous empéché les patrons daller vite il naurons plu 
bezoin de moi. 

Caisse que je vai faire? je serai Ruiné. Jes patrons 
trouveron de chauffeurs anglais calmes et corect. Et vous 
apelez sa la liberté et la libre angleter et le libréchange ? 
ah siel! 

je suis fransais et mes automobiles sont toujour fransais 
ou alemande, selon le gou du patron. Voila comm vous 
étranglez une Industri anglaize! cest dégoutan. Cest la 
maime chose en belgique et aussito que possible on va 
régler les automobiles en france. il ni a plu de liberté 
aucune par. 

je serai forsé de me refugier en affrique ché mossieu 
Lebaudie. 1a ba chacun ira comm il veu dans cet Empire de 
Sarah A. 

Ageréé sil vous plai lassurance de ma aute considérasion. 

JACQUES 1’ ECRASEUR. 
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THE AMATEUR HISTRION. ~ 
(A Compleat Guide to Country 
House Theatricals.) 
Foreworp. 

Ir is the fear that profes- 
sionalism, which, octopus - 
like, is choking all amuse- 
ments, may clasp amateur 
theatricals with one of its 
tentacles and crush out of 
them all the freshness, the 
originality, the unexpected- 
ness, which are their chief 
beauty, that impels me, as 
one who ever scorned to give 
a cue, to impart a few hints 
to hostesses and actors as to 
the manner in which an 
amateur theatrical perform- 
ance should be initiated and 
carried through triumphantly. 


THe Cause THE ComMPaANY. 
A Charity, my dear lady, 


AND Boy. 


Father (eminent Stockbroker). 
WITH THE EBB, IT FALLS.” 
Son (a chip of the old block). 





TRAIN UP A CHILD, 
“ With 


&c. 


THE FLOW, THE 


is almost a necessity. That Woutpy’r 17, Dappy ?” 


SEA RISES, MY 


“THEN WOULD BE THE TIME TO Buy, | 


|want any more. Your hus- 
wl band’s agent, of course, must 
act if he is wanted, and the 
same applies to the young 
doctor who attends the 
servants when they are ill. 
For the ladies’ parts you 
can ask your very best friend, 
so long as she is not likely to 
have as good dresses as you 
will wear, and will not pay 
too much attention to WILLIE. 
There are plenty of girls 
about the place, and you will 
have shown your thoughtful- 
ness for them by asking the 
soldiers, and if there is any 
ugly old woman’s part to be 
| played the children’s gover- 
/ness must if necessary play 
| it. An Otp Hann. 





|THE COCKNEY ANGLER. 





| [Lord Densicn recently caught 
a trout in the Buckingham Palace 





there is no particular charity 
in which you yourself are interested 
leaves you free to offer to play for any 
charity of which the smartest lady of 
your acquaintance—a Duchess, it is to 
be hoped —is a patroness. She may 
possibly be pleased whether you make 
any money for the charity or not, and, 
as you care nothing about the charity, 
you will have no twinges of conscience 
if the net profits are nil, as they 
probably will be. 

One great advantage of playing for 
a charity is that it gives you the right 
to send a polite note to the manager of 
the theatre in the neighbouring county 
town, asking him to give you his theatre 
free on the day of the local races or on 
a market day. If the manager is a nice 


man he will, of course, do so; but 
many country managers are not nice 


persons, and write back clumsy and un- 
intelligible letters about the theatre 
being booked in advance. 

If you have to pull your own house 
about, and if your Duchess will be 
abroad, or some equally good reason 
causes a charity to be an undesirable 
reason for playing, you will still find 
that theatricals an entertainment 
have certain advantages. <A buffet with 
cold chicken and sandwiches and some 
well-iced cup is all that your guests can 
possibly expect, instead of the supper 
and second supper a ball entails; you 
will not have to say anything to any of 
the bores except, ‘* Did you really think 
me Eititen Terry?” ; you 
will be able to show your three new 
Parisian dresses in all their splendour, 
while those of the other women, who 


as 


as good as 


have got anything fit to wear, are 
becoming creased by sitting close 


together on hired chairs; and you will 





be able to mop up and get done with 
all the crowd of hedge squires and 
doctors and curates who are not worth 
squandering a dinner on. 

The selection of your company is the 
simplest matter possible. Any man 
can act if he is asked to, and you may 
take it for granted that if a man does 
other things badly, he may possibly act 
very well. For instance, there is Sir 
Tivotay ToppLtes, whom your husband 
says he will never have down to the 
big shoot again, for he is as blind asa 
bat and never hits a bird. He is very 
useful to you when you come to London, 
for he lends you an electric brougham 
and gives you tickets for Wednesdays 
at Ranelagh. Ask him certainly, say 
something vague about his experience, 
hope that he can spare a week to 
rehearse, and tell him that you count 
absolutely upon him. Witte Caarrivca, 
of course, you must have to make love 
to you. He is a dear fellow, and does 
everything delightfully, and your hus- 
band would never allow a stranger to 
put his arm round your waist and to 
kiss you on the ear, which is the 
amateur theatrical kissing spot. ‘There- 
fore WILLIE is a necessity. Somebody 
once told you of some one who was 
quite as good as any professional, and, 
if you can remember the man’s name 
and recall your informant, write a coax- 
ing complimentary little note to the 
man, and bring in the other person’s 
name and the charity, if you are on 
the charity lay. Ask two of the nicest 
boys from the nearest garrison town, 
for you must have someone to amuse 
the girls at rehearsal, and you may 
want their regimental band. You can 
fish up the other men anywhere if you 





lake, and the Express has sug- 
gested the stocking of London waters with 
trout. } 


I’ve fished persistently for trout 
In almost every kind of weather ; 
In times of flood, in times of drought 
I’ve flogged a stream for hours to- 
gether. 
If hope were skill and patience luck 
I might have known old Isaak’s 
rapture, 
But, as they ’re not, the fish I’ve struck 
Have nearly all evaded capture. 


Then I can never get away 
Just when the water’s 
tion— 
Towards the latter end of May 
When fario feeds without suspicion. 
During my holidays the breeze 
Is east, the water low and lucid, 
My fly is always caught in trees, 
My luck invariably doosid. 


in condi- 


But now, if I can throw a line, 
Just when the trout are game and 
greedy, 
Across the expansive Serpentine, 
Whose water ’s neitherclear nor 
reedy ; 
If I can kill a brace of fish 
After my toiling in the City, 
What will be left for me to wish ? 
What will be left to call for pity ? 


No torrent this, with pools to search, 
Perched on an inconvenient boulder, 
Where every stumble, slip, or lurch 
May dislocate a knee or shoulder ; 
No bulls to toss you as you cast, 

No vipers by the margin hidden— 
To what a sumptuous repast 
May Cockney Waltons 

bidden ! 


yet be 














